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In next week’s issue 


Was Plato's tale of a lost continent in mid- 
Atlantic no more than a fiction? In Atlantis we 
review the arguments of eminent scientists. The 
enthralling story of the R101 disaster continues 

_ with an account of how dead crew members 
contacted famous medium Eileen Garrett. In 
Gerard Croiset we describe the psychic who 
could foresee the future and who had amazing 
success in locating missing people. Our new 

_ series Ghosts opens with a range of authentic 
historical hauntings. Can a plant react to human 
emotion? Who gave a lie-detector test to a plant 
that ‘witnessed’ a crime? Find out in another 

< _new series, Sensitive plants. We reveal more of 
the elaborate plot to prove the existence of the 


afterlife in Cross-correspondences — and 
evaluate the whole intriguing case. 
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Mmelegend of lost iniflennftis 


A detailed description of Atlantis, a dazzling ancient 
civilisation swept away by a natural calamity, was set 
down as historical fact by the greatest of Greek 
philosophers. Today its location and very existence are 
hotly debated. RICHARD THOMAS surveys the arguments 


MORE THAN 9000 YEARS before the birth of 
Christ, all North Africa west of Egypt and 
Europe from Spain to northern Italy lay 
under the imperial power of Atlantis, a 
continental state lying to the west of the 
Pillars of Heracles (the Straits of Gibraltar). 
Atlantis was peopled by the descendants of 
the sea-god Poseidon, who had coupled with 
a mortal woman. The island continent took 
its name from the giant Atlas, one of 
Poseidon’s sons. The nation had prospered 
for many millennia. ‘For many generations, 
as long as the divine nature lasted in 
them . they despised everything but 
virtue... but when the divine portion 
began to fade slowly’ they became ‘tainted 
with unrighteous ambition and power’. 
The Atlanteans launched a war against the 
neighbouring areas of Europe and Asia. 
Resistance was led by the Greeks — specific- 
ally, by the early Athenians. And this may 
not be surprising, for the story was retailed 
by an Athenian — the philosopher Plato, 
writing in the fourth century Bc. According 
to his account, the early Athens 
was pre-eminent in courage and mili- 
tary skill, and was the leader of the 
Hellenes. And when the rest fell off 
from her, being compelled to stand 
alone, after having undergone the very 
extremity of dangers, she defeated and 
triumphed over the invaders, and pre- 
served from slavery those who were not 
yet subjugated, and generously liber- 
ated all the rest .. . who dwelt within 


the pillars. But afterwards there occur- 
red violent earthquakes and floods; and 


Atlantis 


TRUE CONTINENT 


Metropolis 
of Atlantis 


Mediterranean Sea 


Right: Plato and his pupil 
Aristotle (far right), the 

first of many critics who have 
regarded Atlantis as Plato's 
invention 


Below: the site of Atlantis, 
according to Ignatius 
Donnelly’s theories of 1882. 
He claimed the light areas 
were colonised by the 
Atlanteans. Plato’s account 
was very different (bottom 
left). He believed that the 
world known to him was 
encircled by the Atlantic, 
itself enclosed by a super- 
continent 


in a single day and night of misfortune 

all [the Athenians’] warlike men in a 

body sank into the earth, and the island 

of Atlantis in like manner disappeared 

in the depths of the sea... . 
Plato says the story of Atlantis was brought 
back to Athens from Egypt by the sage and 
statesman Solon. Some time soon after 600 
BC Solon had visited Sais, capital of Lower 
Egypt and cultural centre of the civilised 
world. ‘There the famous archives of ancient 
Egypt, dating back many thousands of years 
(and now also lost), were shown to him by 
Sonchis, the high priest of Egypt. These 
archives recounted the history of Atlantis. 

Plato’s narrative is the sole ancient source 
of the Atlantis legend. Yet the awe-inspiring 
scale of the drama — of a wealthy, powerful 


The statesman Solon is said 
to have been told of Atlantis 
while in Egypt in 600 Bc 
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Atlantis 


Left: the god Atlas, 
condemned to hold the sky 
on his shoulders for ever. 
According to Greek myth, a 
daughter of Atlas lived on a 
western island. It may have 
been this that prompted 
Plato to give the name Atlas 
to the semi-divine first ruler 
of the island he described. 
He was one member of the 
eldest pair of twins fathered 
by the sea-god Poséidon on 
a mortal woman, Cleito 
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and corrupt continent, abruptly consumed 
by some great natural cataclysm — has grip- 
ped the Western imagination ever since. 

Despite its flattering account of Athenian 
antiquity, even some of Plato’s compatriots, 
including his great pupil Aristotle, cast 
doubt on the historical truth of the story. 
However, for centuries Atlantis was gener- 
ally regarded as factual. Medieval sea charts 
often showed legendary islands in the Atlan- 
tic, generally supposed to be blessed with 
idyllic climates and ways of life. In the 15th 
century Portuguese maps showed Antilia, a 
mythical island whose name may have been 
derived from ‘Atlantis’. It was reputed to 
have been the home of an ideal Christian 
society during the era of Moorish occupation 
of Spain and Portugal. 

Academics debated the reality of Atlantis 
during the following centuries. But the 
modern popularisation of the legend dates 
back to 1882, when the American writer- 
politician Ignatius Donnelly published his 
Atlantis: the antediluvian world, placing At- 
lantis squarely on the Azores in mid- 
Atlantic. Bombarding the reader with a mass 
of loosely connected facts about the anthro- 
pology and mythology of peoples around the 
world, he attempted to prove that Atlantis 


Left: part of the Royal Palace 
at Knossos, on Crete. The 
existence of an ancient 
maritime civilisation on this 
eastern Mediterranean island 
was unsuspected before the 
pioneering excavations of Sir 
Arthur Evans in 1900. Many 
orthodox archaeologists now 
regard the ‘Minoan’ 
civilisation as the most likely 
candidate for the historical 
origin of the Atlantis legend. 
The palace covered 5 acres 
(20,000 square metres) and 
had advanced plumbing and 
drainage. The downward- 
tapering pillar seen here is 
typical of Minoan 
architecture. The kilts of the 
servants Carrying pitchers in 
the mural are also typical of 
the Minoans. Foreign envoys 
are depicted as similarly 
dressed in wall-paintings in 
Egypt, reputed source of the 
Atlantis legend 
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Right: the capital city of 
Atlantis, reconstructed 
according to the highly 
detailed description given by 
Plato. The god Poseidon had 
dug three circular canals, like 
moats, around a central hill. 
They were impassable, for ‘at 
that time there were no ships 
and the art of sailing was 
then unknown’. Generations 
later the canals were 
spanned by bridges and 
linked by tunnels, each big 
enough for a single trireme 
(a galley with three banks of 
oars). Metal-clad walls 
enclosed the circles of land 
and an area beyond, 50 
stadia across. This was 
probably about 6 miles (10 
kilometres). The largest of 
the many temples on the 
central citadel was dedicated 
to Poseidon and Cleito, his 
human consort. The island 
was divided among 10 kings 
descended from Poseidon’s 
10 sons by Cleito. The royal 
palace was distinguished by 
its luxurious appointments, 
including hot and cold 
baths. Savage bulls were 
kept in its grounds. When 
the kings met to administer 
the law, they had first to 
capture one of the bulls and 
sacrifice it, allowing its blood 
to run over a pillar on which 
the laws were engraved 


Right: Ignatius Donnelly, 
Congressman, scholar and 
novelist, who inspired the 
modern fascination with the 
legend of Atlantis 


Atlantis 
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was the ancient paradise of the world’s 
myths, and that it had colonised the New 
World as well as the Old. 

Atlantis became the subject of prolific 
speculation. Madame Helena Blavatsky, 
founder of the ‘Theosophical Society, pub- 
lished The secret doctrine, embodying wis- 
dom said to have been first set down in 
Atlantis in a forgotten language. She also 
disclosed the existence of several other con- 
tinents, including Lemuria, which was to 
become a favourite with the pro-Atlanteans. 

The Austrian Rudolf Steiner, founder of 
the Anthroposophical Society, further elab- 
orated the story of the lost continents. He 


canal to sea 
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credited the Lemurians with the ability to lift 
weights by pure willpower, and the Atlan- 
teans with mastery of the ‘life force’, with 
which they powered their aircraft. 

The myth has continued to gather detail 
during the 20th century. Mu, located like 
Lemuria in the Pacific, was added by Colonel 
James Churchward, who claimed to have 
learned of it from ancient Indian inscriptions 
on stone tablets. ‘today, societies such as the 
Atlanteans and, in America, Atlantis Rising 
now flourish. 

Orthodox archaeological study was also 
stimulated by the vogue of Atlantis. In an 
article in The Times in 1909, K.T. Frost 
suggested that Atlantis was in: fact the 
Minoan civilisation, based on the island of 
Crete in the eastern Mediterranean. This 
was to become the most favoured theory of 
the academic establishment. 

However, archaeological evidence sup- 
porting an Atlantic location for the lost 
continent was found in an unexpected area in 
1968. Under the shallow waters of the Great 
Bahama Bank numerous stone slabs were 
found, perfectly jointed together, making up 
what has been dubbed the ‘Bimini road’. 

Was the ancient mystery finally solved? 
Had Atlantis been found? The newspapers 
certainly thought so, especially in America. 
But the bare fact of the matter is that, despite 
centuries of investigating, speculating and 
arguing, we are still none the wiser: the 
existence of Atlantis has been neither proved 
nor disproved. 

But absence of proof is very different trom 
disproof. And history is littered with ‘myth- 
ical’ cities and civilisations that archaeology 
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Atlantis 


oH UE ANDRE LAURE Left: the Atlantis legend, 
Sr DE GEORGE ROUX revived in the late 19th 


| ILLUSTRATIONS 

| “a, a century, inspired fiction as 
ao well as supposedly factual 
aes ~{}| revelations. In this 1895 


novel a party of explorers 
find Atlantis still flourishing 
on the seabed 


Right: Rudolf Steiner, one of 
|| the mystics who claimed to 
have gained knowledge of 
Atlantis by psychic means 


Below: the site of Troy. The 
city, besieged and sacked 
because of the abduction of 
the beautiful Helen, was long 
thought to be pure fiction. 
Heinrich Schliemann proved, 
in digs carried out from 1870 _ has discovered to be fact. ‘he discovery of 


to 1890, that a real Troy Nineveh by Layard, of ‘Troy by Schliemann 
existed and fell in about and of the Minoan civilisation by Evans are 

Les, PON 1250 Bc. These ruins, dating cases in point. _ 3 
%, % S # from a later Greek And if Atlantis were to be found it could 
"oan ‘ERS occupation, mark the site. settle a controversy about Man’s origins that 
BIBLIOTHEQUE D'EDUCATION ET DE RECREATION Will a real civilisation be has created a three-way split between what 
1. HETZEL ET Cs, 18, RUE JACOB, PARIS found to lie behind the may roughly be described as ‘rationalists’, 

LIAR ASL TAA legend of Atlantis? ‘occultists’ and ‘fringe’ scientists. 


The rationalists insist that, in order to 
assert that Atlantis once existed, we need 
evidence that meets the usual scientific stan- 
dards. he ‘fringe’ scientists would agree — 
but they have very different ideas about what 
the evidence is, and what it shows. The 
occultists say that Atlantis existed on the 
basis of intuition, inspiration, or communi- 
cations from the ‘other side’. It does not need 
any further proof. According to them, Atlan- 
tis was a Civilisation that preceded ours and is 
the source of all ‘magic’ — the so-called 
ancient or secret wisdom behind the occult 
and mystery schools, linked to such relics of 
the past as Stonehenge, the pyramids of 
Egypt and the worldwide legends of giants. 

If Atlantis is found, the occultists say, it 
will clearly show the falsity of the assumption 
on which conventional scholarship relies — 
that sophisticated human civilisation (at least 
as represented by city-dwelling) began 
10,000 years ago at the outside, in Mesopo- 
tamia. It will mean that we are not the first 
‘super-race’ on Earth, as we have hitherto 
thought — and may not even be the second, 
but simply the latest (many say the fourth or 
fifth) in a long line of civilisations going back 
anything from 65,000 to 650,000 years. And, 
they say, the lost civilisations are completely 
responsible for all the ‘unexplained’ pheno- 
mena around the world, from megaliths to 
magic. Lemuria and Mu are part of a co- 
herent plan of cosmic evolution that takes in 
all time and all space. ‘he physical discovery 
of Atlantis would herald the confirmation of 
that cosmic vision. 


What traces of the lost civilisations have 
survived? See page 481 
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Strange ecstatic speech 


Instances of speaking in tongues have been recorded 
over centuries — but what causes these strange outbursts? 
DAVID CHRISTIE-MURRAY investigates the phenomenon and 


examines the claims made for it 


SPEAKING IN TONGUES — specifically in the 
languages of ghosts, ancestors, spirits, gods 
and totem animals — still features in the 
repertoire of shamans (tribal holy men) and 
medicine men in primitive societies the 
world over. In fact, no technique of ‘super- 
natural’ communication is more widespread. 

‘There is a sense of poetic justice in the 
example of the African Zar spirits who 
‘afflict?’ women in male-dominated tribes 


with psychosomatic illnesses. The victim of 
the possession is a woman and the ‘inter- 
preter’ — or exorcist — is also a woman. The 


Below: a priestess of Zar. 
When a Zar spirit ‘takes 
possession’, only a priestess 
can expel it, for only she can 
understand the language it 
speaks 


Below right: the exorcism of 
Sister Jeanne des Anges, 
one of the Loudun nuns 
who spoke in tongues when 
‘bewitched’ by their priest, 
Urbain Grandier 


exorcist addresses the Zar spirit in its own 
esoteric language, which cannot be under- 
stood without her interpretation. The Zar 
demands splendid clothes, perfumes and 
other luxuries through the lips of its victim; 
demands duly interpreted to the possessed 
woman’s husband through the exorcist for a 
suitable fee. The sick woman will become 
well again — provided the spirit’s requests are 
granted. 

The position of shamans in their societies 
roughly corresponds to that held by priests 
and saints of old in the Christian world. 
From the end of the first century AD an 
ordinary Christian talking in ‘tongues’ 
would have been at best exorcised, at worst 
executed for ‘trafficking with the Devil’. But 
saints were safeguarded, even as proven 
glossolalists, by their holiness. St Pach- 
omius, an Egyptian abbot, claimed to talk to 
angels and wrote in a mystic alphabet under- 
standable only to those in a special state of 
grace and similarly blessed. ‘The German St 
Hildegard (1098-1179) spoke and wrote — in 
an unknown alphabet — an unknown lan- 
guage, which she translated into German. 
Specimens of it were preserved, published 
and analysed — and turned out to be a jumble 
of German, Latin and garbled Hebrew. 


Bewitched by a priest 
When the Ursuline nuns of Loudun in 
France became ‘possessed’ in the 1630s as a 
result of being bewitched by their curé, 
Urbain Grandier, they began to babble in 
‘tongues’, allegedly recognised as Latin, 
Greek, Spanish, Italian, ‘Turkish and even a 
Red Indian language. ‘The sisters were cer- 
tainly hysterical, and most modern accounts 
of the Loudun ‘possessions’ ascribe them to 
nothing more than sexual frustration. 
Glossolalia became common after the Re- 
formation — although neither Luther nor 
Calvin included it in their doctrines. Speak- 
ing in tongues was frequently, it seems, an 
expression of tension. For example, a violent 
cantroversy between two Catholic factions, 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists, lasted nearly 
80 years and produced glossolalists among 


Speaking in tongues 


the latter. Coincidentally, extraordinary in- 
cidents occurred at that period among the 
Camisards, southern French Protestants 
living in the Cévennes mountains. When 
their freedom to worship was revoked in 
1685 and attempts were made to force the 
Catholic faith on them, they rebelled. ‘Three 
thousand of them resisted 60,000 royalist 
troops until they finally succumbed in 1705. 
The enormous strain on their guerilla com- 
munities, continuously harried and sub- 
jected to appalling atrocities when caught, 
resulted in supernormal happenings, includ- 
ing outbreaks of xenolalia. ‘Thousands of 
‘little prophets of the Cévennes’, children 
aged from 15 months upwards, preached 
lengthy sermons in excellent French, a lan- 
guage quite unlike their own Dutch patois. 
Some Camisards migrated to England. 
They had an influence on English ‘en- 
thusiasts’, as Charismatic Christians were 
then called. Two generations later Ann Lee, 
converted to the United Society of Believers 
in Christ’s Second Appearing (‘the 
Shakers’), spoke in tongues and, examined 
by four erudite Anglican clergymen, ad- 
dressed them in several apparently recognis- 
able languages. Doubtless daunted by such 
learning, they advised she be left alone; but 
persecution drove her to America, where she 
founded the first Shaker settlement. 
Recorded specimens of Shaker tongues, 
such as the following, are unimpressive. ‘O 
calivin Christe I no vole/ Calivin Christe 
leste um/ I no vole vinim ne viste/ I no vole 
viste vum.’ Nor did the Mormons (the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints) 
produce anything better, even though their 
founder, Joseph Smith (1805-1844), was 
himself a glossolalist, and their articles of 
faith stated: ‘We believe in the gifts of 
tongues . . . [and] the interpretation of ton- 
gues.’ A sample is: ‘Ah, man, oh, son of man, 


Above: Shaker ritual dances 
often resulted in outbursts of 
tongues-speaking, which the 
Shakers regarded as a sign 
of grace. The gift of tongues 
is also accepted by the 
Mormon church, founded by 
Joseph Smith (below) 
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One of the strangest cases of written 
glossolalia involved the Swiss medium 
‘Héléne Smith’ (a pseudonym for Cath- 
erine Elise Mtiller, 1861-1929). She 
claimed to leave her body and visit 
beings on the planet Mars who taught 
her the Martian language, which she 
both spoke and wrote (left). 

Professor Theodor Flournoy of 
Geneva University investigated her 
— including her entranced speaking 
of Hindustani, a language unknown to 
her conscious self, and her ‘Martian’. 
The Hindustani proved to be authentic 
but the ‘Martian’ had a syntax almost 
totally similar to her native French. Its 
untraceable vocabulary he dismissed as 
the product of her unusually brilliant, 
creative subconscious mind. And we 
now know that there are no signs of any 
life on Mars, let alone anyone writing or 
speaking Héléne Smith’s ‘Martian’. 


ak ne commene en halle gaste en esak milkea, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Nephi, Lehi, St John.’ 
And there is the example of the dissertation 
on hunting that was produced by a speaker in 
the language of the Choctaw Indians. It was 
immediately interpreted as a florid account 
of the glories resulting from the completion 
of the Salt Lake City ‘Temple. Modern 
Mormons recognise tongues as a real phe- 
nomenon, but of limited spiritual value, and 
understandably discourage them. 

From 1830 onwards, not a year passed 
when someone did not speak in tongues 
somewhere in the Christian church. In Scan- 
dinavia in the 1840s there were outbursts of 
‘sermon-sickness’ — hysterical ‘enthusiasm’ 
during worship — that included glossolalia. 
In the 1850s a great revival in the Russian 
Orthodox Church spilled over into Armenia, 
resulting in tongues-speaking there until the 
1900s. In the later decades of the rg9th 
century there were outbursts of glossolalia in 
Charismatic movements as far apart as North 
Carolina and Estonia, and in the evangelical 
campaigns conducted in England by Dwight 
L. Moody and Ira Sankey. 


A sign of the Spirit 
The worldwide vogue for speaking in 
tongues influenced the students of Bethel 
Bible College at Topeka, Kansas. Forty of 
them decided unanimously that ‘something 
missing’ in their Christian experience was 
Holy Ghost Baptism, of which the sign was 
speaking in tongues. On 31 December 1900 
their minister, C. F. Parham, laid hands ona 
student, who broke into a stream of unin- 
telligible syllables. Thirty others followed 
her example in succeeding days. This 
marked the beginning of modern Pentecosta- 
lism. In time, missions led by Parham took 
fire, resulting in hundreds of conversions, 
healings and glossolalic outbreaks. 

Some of the Pentecostalist movement's 
activities between the World Wars became 
famous — or notorious. In America Aimée 
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Semple McPherson’s International Church 
of the Foursquare Gospel was founded in 
1921, with headquarters at its Hollywood 
temple. It rivalled the film capital itself in the 
glamour of its gospel presentation and the 
beauty of its choir of ‘angels’. In England, 
George Jeffreys filled the Albert Hall every 
Easter from 1926 to 1939 with members of 
the Elim Foursquare Gospel. Today the 
largest of the Pentecostalist communions, 
the Assemblies of God, have congregations 
in almost every country where Christians are 
to be found. Although the emphasis on 
speaking in tongues has lessened, every Pen- 
tecostalist in the world — and they total some 
20 million —believes that it exists and is a sign 
of the Holy Spirit’s presence. 

Speaking in tongues continued to occur in 
other Christian contexts, of course. It was 
one of the phenomena produced by a famous 
Christian sensitive, Teresa Neumann, who 
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spent her life in Bavaria. On Good Friday 
1926 stigmata appeared on her body and she 
appeared to live through Christ’s passion, 
uttering Aramaic words and phrases, includ- 
ing some of those reportedly spoken by Jesus 
on the cross. Some observers believed she 
was in communication with a contemporary 
witness of Christ’s crucifixion. 

This feature — supposed communication 
with a person long dead — provides a link with 
Spiritualism. As Spiritualism developed 
during the last century, episodes frequently 
occurred of sensitives speaking in tongues. 
Some mediums claimed that spirits spoke 
through them in languages unknown to the 
mediums themselves and to all the sitters, 
except those for whom the messages were 
intended. Sometimes nobody present under- 
stood what was said until a linguist was called 
in to identify the tongue. Other mediums 
were ‘direct-voice’ specialists: spirit utter- 
ances emanated from the air around them, 
even while the mediums were conversing 
with their sitters. Some sensitives were 


Xenolalists of the 20th 
century: Rosemary (above), 
an English medium, often 
spoke in ancient Egyptian 
during seances; Teresa 
Neumann (right) allegedly 
cried out in Aramaic as she 
re-enacted Christ's passion 
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Above: Aimée Semple 
McPherson on stage at the 
Angelus Temple, Los 
Angeles, headquarters of the 
International Church of the 
Foursquare Gospel. Her 
dramatic sermons — 
accompanied by pageants, 
lantern slides, circuses and 
‘miraculous’ healing sessions 
~ became renowned 
throughout the United States 


Further reading 

G. B. Cutten, Speaking with 
tongues, Yale University 
Press (New Haven) 1927 

Morton T. Kelsey, Tongue 


speaking, Hodder and 
Stoughton 1973 
W. J. Samarin, Tongues of 
men and angels, Collier- 
Macmillan 1973 


Speaking in tongues 


clairaudient: they ‘heard’ voices, often 
speaking in languages that they did not 
understand, and they would repeat the utter- 
ances as best they could. 

A typical case was an English sensitive 
known only as Rosemary, who in the 1930s 
developed memories of former incarnations, 
of which the most important was in ancient 
Egypt. An Egyptologist, Howard Hulme, 
was among those who investigated her. Rose- 
mary developed clairaudience of Egyptian 
words, and later Nona, the spirit of an 
Egyptian known to her in her former life, 
spoke through her. Gramophone recordings 
were made of some of her sessions. Once, for 
nearly two hours, Nona answered Hulme’s 
prepared questions, using what were ap- 
parently the guttural aspirations, peculiar 
consonants and distinctive constructions of a 
language that died 3000 years ago. No living 
scholar, unfortunately, knows how the an- 
cient Egyptian language was pronounced, 
and Rosemary’s utterances, submitted to a 
selection of experts, drew an ambiguous 
verdict from them. 

Despite the attention that ‘tongues- 
speaking’ has attracted over hundreds of 
years, its interpretation remains open. Is it 
the product of subconscious levels of the 
mind? Is a saint speaking ‘with the tongues of 
angels’ displaying a capacity to invent that 
we all possess? Is a medium speaking a 
language supposedly unknown to him in fact 
recollecting words seen and heard during his 
life and instantly forgotten at the conscious 
level? Or is xenolalia the result of ‘reading’ 
the minds of native speakers of the language 
being produced? 

Modern research has cast little light on 
these conjectures. It has still less to say about 
the traditional suppositions that speakers in 
tongues are directly inspired by God or are 
taken over by the spirits of the dead. As 
always, such explanations demand faith — 
and will not be readily given up by those who 
have that faith. 
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The four photographs on this 
page are stills from a movie 
film taken by an Associated 
Television camera team while 
working on the programme 
Farming today, near Birming- 
ham, England, in October 
1972. 

Cameraman Neil Stuart 
caught the brightly shining 
streak as it shot across the sky 
(above). It grew in length 
(above right and right) and 
finally split into two barely 
visible ‘blips’ (below) before 
vanishing. 


The team reported the 
sighting to the authorities and 
to UFO investigators. Jenny 
Randles of Northern uFo Infor- 
mation Network watched the 
film and concluded that the 
‘UFO’ was probably an F-111 
tactical bomber from a nearby 
US Air Force base, jettisoning 
fuel. This was denied by a 
spokesman for the USAF — 
understandably, as offloading 
fuel is illegal over arable land. 
The case remains — rather 
unsatisfactorily -— open to 
interpretation. 
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Above: the brilliant, gold-coloured uFro that 
was seen and photographed by Mr Norman 
Vedaa and an anonymous friend near Denver, 
Colorado, USA, at 6.20 a.m. on 28 August 1969. 

The solitary UFO was hovering over the 
highway when Mr Vedaa saw it and grabbed 
his camera. He noted the object's ‘extreme 
brilliance’ and seemingly solid appearance, 
while his companion took the first of two 
photographs. They then drew in to the hard 
shoulder and took the second picture, remark- 
ing that the UFO was making no sound. While 
adjusting the camera they saw, out of the 
corner of their eyes, the UFO turn and fly away 
at great speed, to ‘disappear within seconds’. 

The pictures were subjected to the battery 
of computerised tests used by Ground Saucer 
Watch, Inc. These indicated that the object was 
dense, three-dimensional and distant from the 
camera — in short, a true UFO. GSW concluded: 
‘the images cannot be explained by any pre- 
sently known natural or celestial phenomena.’ 


Right: an alleged spacecraft hovers over the 
Sixth Annual Spacecraft Convention, held at 
Giant Rock, in the Mojave desert, California, in 
the 1950s. That a UFO should put on such a 
display at such a gathering — and be photo- 
graphed into the bargain — seems too good to 
be true. And why is the ‘uFo’ the usual blur and 
not clearly delineated? The most likely expla- 
nation is that the photograph shows a ‘dust 
devil’, caused by a miniature whirlwind. But 
there is another possibility: that delegates to 
such a convention might, consciously or other- 
wise, wish to see a visiting alien spacecraft 
and project this wish onto the environment — 
and onto film. If so, this is a remarkable 
photograph. 
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Death of adream 


The world was stunned when the vaunted R101 airship EUGENE RABOUILLE, a 57-year-old poacher, 


was distracted from his task of setting rabbit 


crashed in flames in 1930. And the sequel was no less snares by the sound of engines overhead. He 
startling: the ship’s dead captain had made contact with looked up into the rain-soaked night and saw 
a famous medium. EDWARD HORTON sets the scene a confused image of bright lights and an 


enormous shape illuminated by those lights. 
It was very low in the sky, moving slowly and 
falling steadily — and it was heading his way. 
On it came, the drone of the engines getting 
louder as it approached, and as Rabouille 
stood rooted to the spot the gigantic object 
suddenly pitched forward, corrected itself, 
and then slid almost gently into the side of a 
small hill about 100 yards (90 metres) from 
where he stood. The next moment he found 
himself stretched out on the ground, stunned 
by shock waves, deafened by noise, blinded 
by light. 

A wall of flames shot hundreds of feet into 
the air, and as Rabouille picked himself up he 
could hear through the fire’s roar terrible 
screams, and see in the middle of the inferno 
human figures rushing about, alive yet for a 
moment or two, but irretrievably lost. 
Rabouille put his hands to his eyes to shield 
them from the heat, and from the searing 
vision. Then he turned and fled. It was just 
after 2 a.m. on § October 1930. 

What Rabouille had witnessed were the 
final moments of the British airship Rror, 
and of the 48 passengers and: crew who 
perished that rainy night near the town of 
Beauvais, in northern France. He had also 
seen the event that would crush instantly and 
irrevocably British faith in the whole idea of 
rigid airships, would spark off bitter and 


Below: the A707 lies a 
charred skeleton in the fields 
near Beauvais, France. 
Miraculously, its ensign 

still flies 


Right: within two days of 
the disaster, medium Eileen 
Garrett was ‘speaking’ to the 
R1017's dead captain 


lasting recriminations — and would provide 
the backdrop to one of the most curious 
episodes in the annals of psychic phenomena. 

For within two days of the Rror’s sicken- 
ing destruction, no less a medium than Mrs 
Eileen Garrett was apparently in touch with 
the skipper of the enormous craft, Flight- 
Lieutenant H. Carmichael Irwin. Not only 
that, but it turned out that another airman 
had foretold the end of the Rroz — also from 
beyond the grave. And three weeks after the 
calamity Mrs Garrett was in contact again, 
this time in front of different witnesses, with 
the airship’s dead captain. 

Public fascination with these revelations 
was intense — naturally, as no one knew what 
had happened during the last few hours on 
board. The evidence produced by Mrs 
Garrett was therefore crucial not only for 
those who may have wanted to add am- 
munition to their case for survival after 
death, but to a question of immediate practi- 
cal import. To gauge how the psychic 
evidence adds to both debates it is first 
necessary to review, in detail, the sad tale of 
the Rroz’s development. 

In 1924 the British government had 
decided that the interests of a worldwide 
empire could be well served by the construc- 
tion of a fleet of large passenger airships. 
Now the traditional way of going about such 
an enterprise would have been simply to 
place an order for a prototype with some 
suitable private firm. However, this was 
Britain’s first Labour government, and there 
was strong pressure from within its ranks to 
give a practical demonstration of the merits 
of state enterprise. In the best spirit of 
British compromise (or fudging) the decision 
was reached that two airships should be built 
simultaneously, one by the Air Munistry 


R101 disaster 


Top: the A700 at rest after 
her successful flight to 
Montreal in July 1930 


Above: Barnes Wallis, whose 
genius contributed so much 
to the success of the A700 


Left: the A707, the largest 
airship built at that time, 
basks in floodlights at her 
mooring at Cardington. The 
hangar that housed her there 
was the biggest building in 
the British Empire 


itself and the other by a Vickers subsidiary, 
the Airship Guarantee Company. 

The specifications and standards of per- 
formance laid down for the two airships were 
more or less identical, and they were im- 
pressive — far in advance of any existing 
airship, more sophisticated even than the 
future Graf Zeppelin. ‘They would be by a 
huge margin the largest airships the world 
had seen — kept aloft by § million cubic feet 
(140,000 cubic metres) of hydrogen. This 
would give them a gross lift of 150 tonnes, 
and with a stipulated maximum weight of 90 
tonnes for the airships themselves (un- 
loaded) they would provide a ‘useful’ lift of 
60 tonnes — again far in advance of anything 
to date. 

What this amounted to was a specification 
for a pair of airships that could transport 100 
fare-paying passengers in considerable 
luxury to the four corners of the globe, and 
do so at the respectable cruising speed of 63 
miles per hour (100 km/h). Altogether a 
grand vision, and it was by no means as 
fanciful as it may look in retrospect. 

The Vickers team set up shop in a disused 
hangar at Howden, Yorkshire, and over the 
next five years put together an airship of the 
highest quality, the Rroo. ‘They accomplish- 
ed their formidable task in relative peace and 
quiet, away from the glare of publicity and 
political meddling. Meanwhile, the Aijr 
Ministry team resurrected the wartime air- 
ship base at Cardington, near Bedford. And 
there, unlike their rivals, they found them- 
selves as goldfish in a bowl. How great a 
factor this was in the final débacle is a matter 
for speculation, but what finally emerged ina 
blaze of public anticipation was a majestic 
flying coffin — the much-vaunted Rror. 

The first in the sorry catalogue of mistakes 
made at Cardington was probably the worst. 
Because of the competitive element it was 
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decided not to pool information with 
Howden. The design and construction of 
such advanced airships were bound to throw 
up problems both theoretical and practical. 
Original thinking would be at a premium — 
and there was not a lot of it in the world of 
British airship design in the 1920s. What the 
Air Ministry did — deliberately — was to 
dilute what little there was. 

Vickers was in the enviable position of 
having a truly outstanding designer for the 
Rroo-— Barnes Wallis, who was even then an 
acknowledged inventive genius and would 
later become a living legend. During the five 
years it took to build the two airships Wallis 
repeatedly suggested collaboration, but his 
appeals fell on deaf ears. It was almost as 
though the Cardington men thought they 
had nothing to learn from others. 

‘Take the engines, for example. Early on it 
was decided in favour of a newly designed 
diesel type because it was marginally safer 
(from the standpoint of accidental fire) than 
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In a desperate attempt to 
make the A707 effective, the 
enormous structure of the 
doomed craft is split in two 
to take in an extra gasbag 


Gaptainsimehliffiestprediction 


Even while the Rroz was stumbling 
toward completion, there were psychic 
portents of catastrophe. On 13 March 
1928 a dashing war hero, Captain W. R. 
Hinchliffe, accompanied by heiress Elsie 
Mackay, took off from Cranwell aero- 
drome in eastern England in an attempt 
to fly the Atlantic. They were never seen 
again. 

Then on 31 March, one Mrs Beatrice 
Ear] was startled by a message that came 
through on her ouija board: HINCHLIFFE 
TELL MY WIFE I WANT TO SPEAK TO HER. 

Through Conan Doyle, Mrs Earl 
passed the message to the aviator’s 


the conventional petrol type. This should 
have been weighed against a rather more 
significant disadvantage of the new diesel 
engines: they were far too heavy. The How- 
den team too experimented with diesel, saw 
quickly that they were too heavy and revert- 
ed to proven Rolls-Royce Condor engines. 
Such pragmatism was out of the question at 
Cardington. Considerable publicity had 
been given to the new diesels and they would 
stay, Overweight or not. 

The huge gasbags inside the rigid metal 
frame (16 of them in all) were held in place by 
an elaborate system of wiring. But the wiring 
was such that the bags continually rubbed 
against the girders and rivets of the frame- 
work itself. As bad, or worse even, when the 
airship rolled (a natural enough occurrence) 
the valves in the gasbags opened slightly, 


- which meant there was an ever-present risk 


of highly flammable hydrogen wafting 
around outside the gasbags but still inside 
the body of the airship. 


From bad to worse 
The hurried solutions to these fundamental 
problems were bizarre — comical even, 
were it not for the dreadful outcome. ‘There 
were only two ways of getting more lift: 
reduce the weight of the airship or increase 
the volume of hydrogen. ‘The former was 
difficult to do to any significant degree 
(without scrapping the diesel engines) 
but the latter gave scope to fevered imagi- 
nations. Why not simply chop the airship in 
two and stick an extra bay in the middle? And 
surely there was an easy way of squeezing 
more hydrogen into the existing gasbags. 
Simply loosen the wiring to allow them to 
expand a little more (and chafe a little more as 
well). And so on. If the gasbags showed an 
annoying tendency to puncture themselves 
on bits of the framework, track down the 
offending projections and stick a pad over 
them (some 4000 pads were fitted). 

The immediate results (like the final 
result) of this kind of folly were roughly what 


widow, Emilie, who in turn agreed to let 
Eileen Garrett (whom Mrs Earl knew) 
try to contact her dead husband. (He, 
incidentally, had once called Spirit- 
ualism ‘total nonsense’. ) 

In the sessions that followed Hinch- 
liffe’s spirit became deeply concerned 
about the Rroz: ‘I want to say something 
about the new airship... . the vessel will 
not stand the strain.’ He pleaded that his 
old friend Squadron-Leader Johnston, 
the Rroz’s navigator, be told. But the 
men at Cardington were unmoved. 

His last message was received as the 
R1oz headed for France: STORMS RISING. 
NOTHING BUT A MIRACLE CAN SAVE THEM. 
But by then, Eileen Garrett had begun to 
have visions of an airship in flames. . . 


one might have expected. The ‘new’ Rroz 
was hauled out of the hangar to her mooring 
mast under perfectly tolerable weather con- 
ditions. At once, a gaping hole 140 feet (33 
metres) long appeared along the top, where 
the fabric had merely given way. It was taped 
up. So was another, smaller tear that appear- 
ed the next day. 

In defence of the beleaguered men at 
Cardington it should be said that they were 
working under intolerable pressure. In July 
1930 the unheralded Rroo, having com- 
pleted her trials successfully, flew to Mon- 
treal and back again a fortnight later. It was 
rumoured that only the more successful of 
the two airships would serve as a prototype 
for future development. ‘To the rattled men 
at Cardington it was now vital that the Rror 
demonstrate her superiority quickly. The 
destination for the maiden flight was India, a 
longer and more glamorous voyage than the 
Rroo’s to Montreal, and guaranteed to put 
Cardington back in the limelight. 


Calendar of woe 

So we come to the final grim chapter, and to 
the man who must bear most of the blame for 
the fiasco that cost his and many other lives: 
the Air Minister himself, Lord Thomson of 
Cardington. His devotion to the Rror pro- 
ject bordered on the fanatical (his choice of 
title when elevated to the peerage provides a 
pointer). He combined this passion with 
unslakable ambition. His sights were set on 
becoming the next Viceroy of India, and by 
happy coincidence there was an Imperial 
Conference in London starting in late Oct- 
ober. How better to draw attention to his 
claim than by descending on the conference 
fresh from a round trip to the Subcontinent 
aboard his beloved Rror? 

A September departure was impossible 
(Thomson accepted this but with ill-dis- 
guised resentment). Early October was the 
latest departure date that would get him to 
India and back in time to fulfil any of his 
commitments at the conference. The airship 
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Above: Lord Thomson of 


Ca 


rdington, whose driving 


ambition to get the R707 
into the air served only to 
hasten its end — and his own 
death 


Below: the press immediately 
latched on to the strange 
aftermath of the disaster 


Bottom: spectators are 

dwarfed by the burnt-out 
wreckage of the 777-foot 
(237-metre) long airship 


Morning Post 
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R101 disaster 


must be ready by the fourth of the month 
because ‘I have made my plans accordingly.’ 

Aside from the fact that the airship was 
unfit for such a voyage (or for a Sunday 
excursion) there was another hitch. It was 
essential to have a Certificate of Airworthi- 
ness, which could only be issued after the 
successful completion of exhaustive trials. 
But a temporary certificate was wangled, 
with the droll proviso that final speed trials 
be completed during the journey itself. 

At 6.36 p.m. on 4 October the awesomely 
beautiful silver craft (for she was that) strug- 
gled away from her mooring mast. And it was 
a real struggle. Four tonnes of water (half the 
ballast) had to be jettisoned in those first 
moments, just to get airborne. Pitching and 
rolling, the airship that was in Lord 
‘Thomson’s immortal words ‘as safe as a 
house, except for the millionth chance’ 
crossed low over the lights of London an 
hour and a half later, with one of the five 
engines already out of commission. At 8.21 
Cardington received the laconic message: 
‘Over London. All well. Moderate rain.’ 


The last message 

At 9.35 she reached the Channel at Hastings, 
still flying low and experiencing worse 
weather — hard rain and a strong south- 
westerly wind. Iwo hours later she crossed 
the French coast near Dieppe. At midnight 
Cardington received its final wireless 
message. After reporting the Rror’s position 
as 1§ miles (24 kilometres) south of Abbeville 
the message ended on a cosy note: ‘After an 
excellent supper our distinguished pas- 
sengers smoked a final cigar, and having 
sighted the French coast have now gone to 
bed to rest after the excitement of their leave- 
taking. All essential services are functioning 
satisfactorily. ‘he crew have settled down to 
a watch-keeping routine.’ 

What seemed to pass unnoticed aboard 
the airship was her low altitude. It did not go 
unnoticed by some observers on the ground, 
one of whom was alarmed to see the gigantic 
craft flying overhead at an estimated 300 feet 
(90 metres), less than half her own length. 
‘That was about I a.m., and he judged her to 
be moving in the direction of Beauvais. 


On page 484: what happened at the seances 
and how the Air Ministry reacted to them 
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When he discovered the ley system, Alfred Watkins 
assumed that the alignments were old trading routes. But 
modern research suggests that they are channels for 
some mysterious power, aS ANNA PAVORD explains 


IT IS DIFFICULT — for archaeologists exceed- 


ingly difficult — to accept that the life of 


megalithic Man was not, as was long 
thought, short and uncultured, that he 
seemed to have access not only to sophisti- 
cated mathematical knowledge, but also to a 
much more arcane knowledge that is now lost 
to us. It irritates our sense of superiority to 
think that perhaps he knew something that 
we do not. It brings into question our 
reliance on the whole concept of progress; it 
raises a niggling suspicion that perhaps we 
are travelling in the wrong direction, away 
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Above: Men-an-tol, the 
Stone of the Hole, which 
stands at one end of a 
Cornish ley. Like many ley 
megaliths, it is traditionally a 
healing stone: scrofulous 
children, as well as people 
suffering from rickets and 
cricks in the neck, were 
allegedly cured by being 
passed three times through 
the central hole, and then 
dragged round the stone 


from instead of towards the earth. 

‘The problem is that we look at the past 
with the eyes of the present, with minds 
trammelled by generations of conditioning. 
It is possible that the ley system will never 
make sense to us until we can free ourselves 
from historical preconceptions and look 
upon the whole idea with fresh eyes. 

Alfred Watkins regarded leys in a com- 
pletely matter-of-fact way, although there 
are hints that he suspected a more mystical 
aspect might exist. The alignments were 
there, he was sure, but he took them to be 
ancient trackways, with mounds, standing 
stones and hill notches acting as sighting 
marks along the way. He did a great deal of 
research into place-names and constructed a 
complicated theory based on trade routes for 
certain important commodities: salt, clay, 
tin, gold. ‘Salt’ place-names are very com- 
mon (Salford, Sale, Saltash), but Watkins 
conjectured that ‘white’ place-names also 
marked ancient salt routes, and traced many 
leys of this kind. One in the Black Mountains 
passes through Whitfield House, White 
House, White Stone, Whitwick Manor and 
White House at Suckley. 

‘There were limitations to the theory of 
ancient trackways, as Watkins was the first to 
admit. A chapter of his book The old straight 
track is headed ‘Obscurities and objections’. 
Init Watkins forestalls his critics — and there 
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were many — by asking why leys climb 
precipices when an easier route exists close 
by. Why do they cross the deep part of a river 
when a shallow reach or ford exists a little 
way upstream? Why dotracks sometimes run 
closely parallel like tramlines? What can be 
made of the odd confusions of burial mounds 
found in certain places such as the Dorset 
downs and Salisbury plain? The number and 
close proximity of these mounds far exceed 
what would be needed for sighting points on 
leys. 


The places of the paths 
Another chapter, ‘Bible record’, suggests 
that Watkins, despite his apparent rejection 
of the mystical aspect that dominates the 
present conception of leys, had a suspicion 
that trackways might not provide the com- 
plete answer, though tracks might have evol- 
ved from an earlier system laid down for a 
different purpose. He quotes more than 30 
Bible references that he believed alluded to 
the ley system. From Proverbs 8:1-—2 he takes 
the following quotation: ‘Doth not wisdom 
cry? and understanding put forth her voice? 
She standeth in the top of high places, by the 
way in the places of the paths.’ 

The modern idea of the ley system is 
bound up with the concept of an earth force, 
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Above: photographs of 
markers on the Offa Street 
ley in Hereford, published by 
Alfred Watkins, discoverer of 
the ley system, in his book 
The old straight track 
(1925). The ley runs through 
St Peter's Church (left) and 
Hereford Cathedral (right) 
along Offa Street, and aligns 
with a small pond and a 
circular wooded knoll 


Left: Bradgate ley in 
Leicestershire, showing three 
of the aligning points. The 
ley runs through two 
churches and a crossroads 
before reaching a standing 
stone (foreground) in a field 
just outside the village of 
Anstey. One meaning of the 
name ‘Anstey’ is ‘narrow 
path’. The ley next passes 
through the 14th-century 
church of St Mary and runs 
up an ancient track on Old 
John Hill to end at a notch 
in the hillside — visible across 
half Leicestershire 


of a pulsing, vibrant form of primal energy. 
Many contemporary writers on the subject 
believe that megalithic Man understood and 
practised a form of geomancy, and that he 
harnessed the earth force, and was able to 
channel it along ley lines to use it for psychic 
purposes that we no longer understand. 
Barrows, henges, earthworks, standing 
stones, stone circles form the tangible legacy 
of these lines of power. They were all 
elements of a great Communication grid, 
megalithic ‘radio masts’ beaming energy in 
specific directions. he major receiving sta- 
tions were the great ritual centres of Ave- 
bury, Glastonbury and Stonehenge. These 
‘temples’ were built where the forces of the 
earth were concentrated most powerfully, 
and where ritual in some way harnessed the 
force and utilised it for the benefit of the 
community. 

The concept of ‘earth energy’ presup- 
poses an earth that is itself a living being 
permeated with a strange force — a force that 
waxes and wanes, possibly under the in- 
fluence of the Moon or other planets. ‘he 
force seems to have polarity. It can be 
defined as either ‘positive’ or ‘negative’, but 
cannot be classified simply as a magnetic or 
as an electrical force. The strangest and most 
important thing about it is that it seems to 
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The first stage in ley-hunting is to find 
your Jey on the map. Buy a large-scale 
map — 1:50,000 is the best — and place it 
flat on a table. Move a clear plastic ruler 
over the surface: move it slowly, run 
your eye over the map, and let your 
intuition do the work for you — align- 
ments are not always obvious if you 
attempt a systematic search. Remember 
that leys sometimes brush the sides of 
markers rather than pass straight 
through the centres. 
Now.draw the ley on the map, using a 
_--Sharp, hard pencil. On a 1:50,000 map 
this will give you a line representing a 
strip of ground I1 yards (10 metres) 
across. Ideally you should transfer your 
line to a larger-scale map to check the 
; accuracy of the alignments. And then 
ns you are ready to check it in the field. 
Take with you your map, a good 
compass, a pair of binoculars, a camera 
and a notebook. Fieldwork will enable 
you to check the authenticity of the ley 
markers: are stone markers genuinely 
megalithic? How old are churches you 
have plotted as markers? You will find 
that local libraries and archaeological 
societies can be useful here. And you 
may even be lucky enough to discover a 
markstone that is not shown on the map. 


mery ley in Powys Pir. 
hropshire runs from yh 
oman hill fort in : 


e north to an oncient 
“crossw ays on Offa's dy 
in the South. The inset 
shows Montgomery Castle 
aligned with St Nicholas’s 
Church and a half-mile ee 
(800-metre) stretch of road 
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interact in some way with the human mind 
and, through it, affects the working of the 
body as well. 

Hundreds of ancient sites throughout 
Britain are renowned in folklore for their 
healing properties. Despite centuries of 
propaganda from the Church, the myths 
survive, and the practices too. In Cornwall, 
the power of the great holed stone Men-an- 
tol has cured rickets in children. Wells, long 
before they were dubbed ‘holy’, were used 
ritually for many different illnesses. Certain 
standing stones and stone circles, invoked in 
a particular way, ensured the fertility both of 
crops and of women. 

Anthropologists have noted how medicine 
men of the Sioux Indian tribe used a par- 
ticular megalith, Standing Rock in South 
Dakota, by pressing their spines up against 
the stone to reactivate their psychic powers. 
A rock cleft in a wall of the fortress city of 
Sacsahraman in the Andes was used by 
warriors in a similar fashion. Before battle, 
each warrior would thrust his fist into the 
crevice, which was shaped like a serpent 
standing on its tail, and so receive, he be- 
lieved, supernatural strength and courage. It 
seems that the force was not entirely im- 
aginary, for a compass placed inside the cleft 
records a magnetic anomaly powerful 
enough to make the needle swing violently. 

With his rod or pendulum, the dowser 
plays an important part in our rediscovery of 
the ley system, for he acts as a conductor of 
the earth force, in either its positive or its 
negative form. He also provides a useful link 
between the practical and mystical sides of 
the subject. The starting point for the prac- 
tical ley hunter is the map, on which he notes 
possible ley markers. ‘Then, with ruler and 
pencil, he tries to sort the markers out into 
meaningful alignments, which are checked in 
the field. The mystical ley hunter relies 
instead on the ‘feelings’ that he receives from 
certain sites. His is an intuitive rather than 
a quantitative approach. 


Tracing the secret energy 
The dowser can follow clues provided by 
either method and come up with corroborat- 
ive evidence. He can dowse over the practical 
ley hunter’s map, even when all markers have 
been obliterated, and trace the course of a ley 
by the gyrations of his pendulum. The actual 
signal that the pendulum transmits varies 
from person to person, but in each case there 
is amarked change in the reaction to positive 
and negative, often a switch from a clockwise 
to an anti-clockwise swing. Working with a 
pendulum or rod, the dowser can also stand 
by an ancient ley marker and, by systemati- 
cally quartering the ground and noting the 
reaction of his divining tool, work out the 
pattern and polarity of the energy that flows 
into, out of and, in some cases, round and 
round the site. 

Occasionally, the dowser can pick up 
signals coming from a marker that has been 
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Above: dowser Tom Graves 
following the Glastonbury ley 
through St Leonard's 
churchyard in Butleigh, 
Somerset. Dowsers can trace 
the ‘overground’ — a term 
they use for the energy that, 
they believe, travels above 
the ground along ley lines — 
using either a pendulum, as 
here, or a dowser's rod 


moved from its original position on the ley. 
Tom Graves, in his book Needles of stone, 
describes how he and another dowser, Bill 
Lewis, found a 3-foot (1-metre) high mark- 
stone just inside the churchyard wall of St 
Stephen’s Church in St Albans, Hertford- 
shire. They had been tracing an ‘over- 
ground’, the dowsers’ term for the energy 
that travels above ground along the ley 
system, down Watling Street, the present A5 
road. At the crossroads by the church, they 
found that the overground, which ran up the 
middle of the road, did a sharp double bend 
to ‘talk’ to the stone in the churchyard on the 
right, before continuing on its way north. 

Dowsers investigating cases of what seem 
to be deliberate non-alignments of particular 
sites have also found that often an energy 
stream flows from these places to one par- 
ticular point on a major ley, forming tribu- 
taries that do not themselves fall into major 
alignments, but that feed extra power into 
the main system. 

The difficulty in assessing the value of the 
concept of leys lies in the facts that there 
seems to be such a huge number of them, and 
that no particular pattern has yet been ob- 
served in their make-up. ‘The problem is also 
complicated by the fact that leys are studied 
and theories propounded by large numbers 
of people from different disciplines, many of 
whom do not care to disguise their own 
biased viewpoints. Statisticians, Computer 
programmers, engineers, philologers, dow- 
sers, UFO enthusiasts, psychics and astro- 
archaeologists have all had a go at claiming 
the ley system as their own. No one who has 
read or thought about it with any degree of 
seriousness denies its existence. People con- 
tinue to collect facts and make deductions 
but those who, without prejudice, face up to 
the questions involved are more aware of 
mysteries than of answers. 


Some leys carry harmful, ‘negative’ energy. 
Can it be eliminated? See page 514 
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SUTMiVals 


Did a group of dedicated psychical researchers plan — after their 
deaths — to send evidence of their survival to certain chosen mediums? 
LYNN PICKNETT describes a controversial series of ‘communications’ 


AN ARDENT AND VOCIFEROUS believer in the 
afterlife, Frederick Myers, classical scholar 
and founder member of the Society for 
Psychical Research (SPR), wished passion- 
ately to communicate his belief to others. 
Judging by an impressive body of evidence, 
he never desired it more than after his death 
in 1901. For the following 30 years the SPR 
collected and collated over 2000 automatic 
scripts purporting to be transmitted from 
Myers and other deceased members of the 
Society through the mediumship of several 
ladies. ‘They seem to have been specifically 
designed to prove to the living the reality of 
the afterlife. 

What have become known as the ‘cross- 
correspondences’ do indeed indicate that 
here there was some kind of intelligent 
communication between the living and the 
dead — arranged in such a way as to confound 
critics. Whoever thought it up, on this or the 
other side of the veil, was very ingenious. 

Apart from Myers the purported spirit 
communicators were Edmund Gurney (died 
1888) and Professor Henry Sidgwick (died 
1900). Ihe mediums included ‘Mrs Holland’ 
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(pseudonym of Mrs Alice Fleming), who 
lived in India and was the sister of Rudyard 
Kipling; ‘Mrs Willett? (pseudonym of Mrs 
Combe-Tennant), who lived in London; 
Mrs A. W. Verrall, a teacher of Classics at 
Cambridge University; her daughter, Helen 
(later Mrs W.H. Salter); and the famous 
trance medium Mrs Leonora Piper, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


A bold and complex plan 

The purpose and plan of the cross-corres- 
pondences are bold yet complex, sometimes 
almost beyond belief. But it is this com- 
plexity that gives them their unique air of 
authenticity. ‘he plan, as far as it can be 
understood, is this: 

After Myers’s death, he and his deceased 
colleagues from the SPR worked out a system 
by which fragments of automatic script, 
meaningless in themselves, would be trans- 
mitted through different mediums in widely 
separated parts of the world. When brought 
together they would prove to make sense. ‘l’o 
make the situation more difficult these frag- 
ments would be in Greek or Latin, or contain 
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Above: Frederick Myers, a 
respected founder member of 
Britain’s Society for 
Psychical Research, 
apparently tried to prove his 
survival after death to his 
living friends and colleagues. 
He supposedly sent 
messages through various 
mediums, in widely 
separated parts of the world, 
by means of automatic 
writing, which he had 
studied intensively in life. 
The fragment above is in a 
hand markedly different from 
the normal script of the 
medium who produced it, 
Mrs Leonora Piper 


Below: Mrs Leonora Piper 
was one of the most 
celebrated mediums of 
modern times. Several of the 
distinguished researchers 
who studied her, including 
Myers, allegedly 
communicated through her 
after their deaths 


Above: Robert 
Browning, whose poems 
include 7he pied piper 
of Hamelin 


allusjons — sometimes fragmentary in them- 
selves — to classical works. In Myers’s words 
as dictated to Mrs Verrall: ‘Record the bits 
and when fitted they will make the whole .. . 
I will give the words between you neither 
alone can read but together they will give the 
clue he wants.’ 

The erudition of the classical references 
was beyond the scope of most of the 
mediums, except the Verralls, showing that 
the scripts were not the products of their 
own minds. The fact that the fragments were 
unintelligible to the mediums themselves 
would rule out the possibility of joint tele- 
pathic composition by them. 

It seems that Myers thought of this plan 
once he had the ultimate personal proof of 
the afterlife. None of the thoughts he re- 
corded during his earthly life even hints at 
this scheme. But at least he knew how to set 
about proving his point: as an ex-president of 
the sPpR he knew which mediums were 
genuine and competent automatic ‘scribes’. 

In many cases the various automatists — in 
England, India and the United States — were 
instructed to send their apparently meaning- 
less scripts to certain investigators, whose 
addresses were supplied by the communi- 
cators: Each piece of automatic script was to 
be carefully dated and, if possible, witnessed. 

An example of what H. F. Saltmarsh, in 
Evidence of personal survival, calls a ‘simple’ 


One of the most famous of the cross- 
correspondences has been labelled the 
‘hope, star and Browning’ case. In 
January 1907 one of the communicators 
(unidentified) proposed — through Mrs 
Verrall — an experiment: ‘An anagram 
would be better. Tell him that — rats, 
star, 'taré and so°0n.:,:..” 

A few days later Mrs Verrall received 
a script beginning: 

Aster [Latin for ‘star’] Teras 

[Greek, meaning ‘wonder’ or 

‘sign’] . . . The very wings of her. A 

WINGED DESIRE... the hope that 

leaves the earth for the sky — Abt 

Vogler. . 

Mrs Verrall recognised these as frag- 
ments from poems of Robert Browning: 
Abt Vogler and The ring and the book: 
Within a week Mrs Verrall’s daughter 
Helen produced an automatic script that 
included drawings of a bird, star and 
crescent moon, and verbal references to 
songbirds. 

On 11 February Mrs Piper had a 
sitting with Mr Piddington. Myers 
‘came through’ and said he had pre- 
viously communicated something of in- 
terest to Mrs Verrall. ‘I referred to Hope 
and Browning... I also said Star.’ 


Cross-correspondences 


cross-correspondence is as follows. Mrs 
Piper, in America, heard in a trance state a 
word she first took to be sanatos. She then 
corrected herself (she was speaking her im- 
pressions out loud to be written down) to 
tanatos. hat was on 17 April 1907. Later in 
the month the word came through as thana- 
tos and on another occasion was repeated 
three times. On 7 May the whole phrase ‘I 
want to say thanatos’ ‘came through’ Mrs 
Piper. She did not recognise the word as the 
Greek for ‘death’. 

Meanwhile, on 16 April 1907, Mrs Hol- 
land in India received a curious opening 
phrase in her automatic script: ‘Maurice 
Morris Mors. And with that the shadow of 
death fell on his limbs.’ The two names 
seemed to be an attempt to get to the word 
mors — Latin for death. 


The fire of life 
Yet again, on 29 April 1907, Mrs Verrall in 
Cambridge received this cryptic communi- 
cation: ‘Warmed both hands before the fire 
of life. It fades and I am ready to depart.’ 
Then her hand drew what she took to be the 
Greek capital letter delta (a triangle). Next 
came these disjointed phrases: ‘Give lilies 
with full hands [in Latin] . . . Come away, 
Come away, Pallida mors [Latin, meaning 
‘pale death’].’ 

‘There are several allusions to death here: 


‘The investigators noted that ‘hope’ 
had been emphasised by the very fact 
that in the quotation it had been sub- 
stituted for another word; the quotation 
should have read ‘the passion that left 
the ground .. .” and not ‘the hope that 
leaves ...’°. Mrs Verrall, who knew her 
Browning, had remarked after reading 
through her script, ‘I wondered why the 
silly thing said ‘“‘hope’’.’ 

There was now a clear correspond- 
ence between the ‘hope, star and Brown- 
ing’ reference of Mrs Piper and the texts 
of the elder and younger Verrall ladies. 
Mrs Verrall told her daughter that there 
had been such a correspondence but, in 
order not to influence her script, referred 
not to ‘hope, star and Browning’ but to 
‘virtue, Mars (the planet) and Keats’. 
‘Two days later Miss Verrall produced 
another script that included the phrase ‘a 
star above it all rats everywhere in 
Hamelin town’. This was a clear refer- 
ence to the poem The pied piper of 
Hamelin — written by Browning. 

Frederick Myers had an extensive 
knowledge of the works of Browning and 
had always expressed a sympathy with 
many of his ideals. So perhaps it was 
natural that his disembodied mind 
should turn to his old literary favourites 
when trying to prove his continued 
existence. 
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Cross-correspondences 
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apparently Mrs Verrall had always seen delta 
as a symbol for death; the ‘lilies’ quotation is 
a distortion of a passage in the Aeneid, where 
the early death of Marcellus is foretold; and 
‘Come away. . .’ is from the Shakespearean 
song in 7'welfth mght that begins: ‘Come 
away, come away, death.’ (‘The first passage, 
‘Warmed both hands...’, is aslightly altered 
quotation from a poem by Walter Savage 
Landor. ) 

So three automatists, in three countries 
and in three languages, received both 
straightforward and allusive references to the 
subject of death. 

Mr Saltmarsh explains how more com- 
plex cross-correspondences might work by 
giving this hypothetical example: 

Suppose that the topic chosen was 

“Time’. Automatist A might start the 

ball rolling by a quotation from the 

hymn ‘Like an ever-rolling stream’. 

Automatist B might follow on with a 

quotation from Alice in Wonderland 

dealing with the discussion concerning 

Time at the Mad Hatter’s tea-table, 

e.g. ‘He won’t stand beating’ or ‘We 

quarrelled last March — just before he 

went mad, you know’ and then, Auto- 
matist C gives the clue with “Time and 

Tide wait for no man’... . Most of the 

actual cases are far more subtle and it 

was not until after much research that 
the connections were discovered. It is 
probable that even now a good many 
have been overlooked. 
This scholarly jigsaw puzzle may seem at 
first glance to be a post-mortem game of 
intellectual snobbery. In fact, more than one 
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Left: A letter from Myers to 
Sir Oliver Lodge. The 
automatic scripts allegedly 
communicated by him were 
in a different handwriting 
from this 


Below: Mrs A. W. Verrall, key 
medium in Myers’s elaborate 
post-mortem plan 


Above: Mrs Alice Fleming, 
who was generally known as 
‘Mrs Holland’. She lived in 
India at the time the cross- 
correspondences were being 
produced 


critic has pointed out that the hereafter, 
judging by the communications of the cross- 
correspondences, seems to be peopled solely 
with upper-class Edwardians with a solid 


“classical education and a background of SPR 


membership. But if the next world were to be 
more or less a continuation of this one, 
without the hindrance of physical bodies, 
then what could be more natural than choos- 
ing one’s ex-friends and colleagues for an 
enormous, epoch-making venture? One does 
not take someone with no head for heights on 
an Everest expedition. 

‘To suspend disbelief for one moment: it 
seems that Myers was passionately trying to 
‘get through’, using some means that could 
actually constitute proof. On 12 January 1904 
Myers had written (through Mrs Holland in 
India): ‘If it were possible for the soul to die 
back into earth life again I should die from 
sheer yearning to reach you to tell you that all 
that we imagined is not half wonderful 
enough for the truth... .’ Through Mrs 
Piper in the United States he wrote: ‘I am 
trying with all the forces... together to 
prove that I am Myers.’ And again, through 
the Indian connection, he wrote: ‘Oh, I am 
feeble with eagerness — how can I best be 
identified?’ 


Sceptical challenges 

The whole subject of the cross-correspond- 
ences has been analysed and is still the focus 
of much research. On the evidence of the 
examples given above there will be many 
sceptics who will suggest that the whole 
business was a kind of genteel collusion, 
perhaps arranged by Myers and his spr 
colleagues before their deaths. Or, if con- 
scious fraud seems unlikely, perhaps this 
series of bizarre word-games was the result of 
telepathy among the mediums — and the 
relationship between the two Verrall ladies 
was surely too close for them to keep secrets 
from each other. ‘The classical words and 
allusions came mainly through the medium- 
ship of the women with a classical education 
— they were almost totally absent in the case 
of Mrs Willett and Mrs Piper, who did not 
have this background. 

‘Then there is the fact that the ‘Myers’ of, 
say, the Piper scripts, sounds entirely dif- 
ferent from that of, say, the Willett scripts. 
And although the handwriting differed from 
the women’s own hands, it was not actually 
that of Myers himself. 

However, it seemed that Myers and his 
friends were determined to nip in the bud 
any such sceptical ‘explanations’. In life they 
had known and challenged both frauds and 
cynics — they knew what to expect. So, 
marshalling their spirit forces, they began a 
barrage of fragmentary and _ intellectual 
cross-corresponding communications, span- 
ning continents and decades. 


A genteel joke that lasted 30 years — or the 
ultimate proof of survival? See page 498 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your request for premonitions, here is one 
that has already come true. It happened to me five or 
Six years ago. 

| was standing outside a large toyshop, looking at 
the games and toys inside. The shop had a large sun 
cover on it which partly shaded the windows. For no 
apparent reason, | found | was thinking that if | didn’t 
move, something would happen to me. | moved round 
the corner and heard a tremendous crash just a few 
seconds later. | dashed back and saw that the 
sunshade had fallen down and smashed the window, 
sending broken glass showering in all directions. If | 
had still been looking at the shop window, | would 
undoubtedly have been hit by the cover. 

Yours faithfully, 
Andrew Cliffe Birmingham, West Midlands 
Dear Sir, 

Reading ‘The great toad mystery’ in issue 8 of The 
Unexplained brought back to me an experience | had 
in Algeria in the early part of 1943. | was working with 
a team whose job was to quarry stone that was then 
used for making roads and filling in bomb craters. 
The method we used was to set small charges of 
explosives into the rock face and crack open the rock, 
which we then prised away and broke down before it 
was used. 

One morning, we had set off the charges as usual 
and | started to prise the rock away from the quarry 
face when | saw in a pocket of the rock a large toad, 
and beside it a lizard at least 9 inches [20 centimet- 
res] long. Both these animals were alive, and the 
amazing thing was that the cavity they were in was at 
least 20 feet [6 metres] from the top of the quarry face. 
Try as we might, we couldn't find how it was possible 
for the two creatures to be where they were — there 
were no inlets, cracks or fissures leading to the 
cavity. In fact, it was quite a topic of conversation 
among us all for some days. 
Yours faithfully, 

M. Laver Horndean, Hampshire 
Dear Sir, 

Many people, including some of my own senior 
pupils now at University, have urged me to write 
informing you of a fairly widespread boycott of The 
Unexplained, a boycott they are intent on spreading 
far and wide. This is in protest at the highly menda- 
cious, even blasphemous, statements contained in 
the article ‘Virgins with a pagan past’ by Richard 
Leigh and Michael Baigent (page 61). 

| can say that most of us do not admire or like 
statues carved in blackish wood; but | know that not 
one of these quaint images — all with ordinary, even 
ugly, European features — is earlier than the seventh 
century AD and has no relation whatsoever: to the 
pagan fertility goddesses, Astarte and others, who 
were not black and carried no child (the cow-horned 
Isis excepted). 

To state that Our Lady ‘virtually displaced the 
Trinity’ or that some theologians taught that Mary 
‘created the world’, ‘God obeyed Mary’, ‘Mary was 
equated with the Holy Ghost’, that ‘Black Madonnas 
are associated with sexuality’ and other blasphemies 
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of this kind, is to do harm to the cause of Christian 
truth and offend many sincere and devout souls. 
Words such as ‘harlot and nun’ and ‘the goddess 
behind the mask’, together with the insulting rubbish 
about the great Doctor of the Church, St Bernard, 
show an anti-Christian spirit in the authors of this 
offensive article. 
| could write pages in refutation of most of the 
statements in this shocking article. We may revel 
in nonsense about reincarnation or uros, but let 
everyone avoid denigration of reverence for the 
Earthly mother of GoD’s incarnate Son, who is TRUTH. 
Dom Iratus, OSB, BA, KSS, FRAS Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 


Itis a pity that you did not supply your full address (or 
name), as a reasoned criticism of the series on Black 
Madonnas would have been most welcome. As it is, 
we are obliged to fall back on the weary observation 
that acrimony is no substitute for argument, and hope 
that, despite an organised boycott, someone will 
draw your attention to this reply. 

Itseemstousto be perfectly fair to enquire into the 
origins of Christian (or!lslamic, or Hindu, or Buddhist, 
or Judaic, or any other religious) cults and symbo- 
lism. It can hardly harm the cause of truth to publish 
the results of such an enquiry, if they are researched 
and presented in good faith. /s it equally offensive to 
learn that Christian festivals are contrived to coin- 
cide with pagan seasonal celebrations? Christmas 
and the Saturnalian festivities, for instance, both 
offer a symbolism of hope and joy at the darkest time 
of the year. Does it matter if churches are built on 
ancient pagan shrines, or if local gods are subtly 
translated to become local saints? Another great 
Christian philosopher, St Thomas Aquinas, believed 
otherwise, and felt that the truth of Christianity was 
reinforced by its prefiguring in pagan belief. 

That aside, the objections you raise are themsel- 
ves questionable. The actual Black Madonna images 
may be no older than 1300 years. But by analogy, 
does that mean that a picture of the Crucifixion 
painted in 1987 is ‘inauthentic’ in terms of Christian 
belief? As for the nature of the Madonna — black or 
otherwise — itis perhaps worth quoting Encyclopedia 
Britannica: ‘t would be impossible to write a bio- 
graphy of Mary based upon biblical accounts.’ In 
other words, whatis believed and practised concern- 
ing Mary is an accretion of dogma born of religious 
speculation and meditation, as is the belief in Hell, 
Purgatory, and so on. Our articles were speculative 
too: but it does not follow that they were therefore 
blasphemous, anti-Christian in spirit, or intellectu- 
ally dishonest. We await with interest a rational 
critique of our authors’ case. 


Many of you have written to us wanting toknow more 
about the sites featured in our World’s mysterious 
places series. /n response to your requests we shall 
be publishing further information inissues 31 and 32. 
Many of you also pointed out that numbers 8 and 9 in 
the series were missing. This occurred because of an 
unfortunate oversight on our part: picture 8 appears 
overleaf and picture 9 will be printed in issue 27. 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 
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